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THE HEART AN INTERPRETER. 


How is it to be explained, that men come to directly oppo- 
site results, in interpreting the same writings, reading the same 
passage? The fact iscommon. It has been common since 
the world began. Before writing was known, men read the 
heavens and the earth differently, interpreted variously the 
proofs of God’s existence, the signatures of his presence and 
providence in creation. ‘This was to be expected. But this 
was not all. God gave them other communications, in signs 
and wonders, by miracle and message. He spoke; and they 
heard with different ears, and interpreted in many ways. The 
nations of the earth read various truths, and saw and worship- 
ped numerous divinities, with the same voice uttering the same 
word. Again, in process of time, the word was not only spo- 
ken, but written. In the tables of Sinai, on parchment and 
paper, the law of the Lord was given to man, to be carefully 
read and fairly interpreted. And how differently was it inter- 
preted! By those who received it, and those to whom they 
transmitted it, by every subsequent age and all people, the 
same law, in the same letters, has been made to bear different 
senses, to teach different truths and duties. And not nations 
only, or tribes and classes, but individuals of the same nation 
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and one class, find various shades, often wide differences of 
meaning, in the same page, passage, or word. 

Why is it so? To say that men are differently made, is 
but stating this very fact in one of its forms, and perhaps only 
an inference from that fact. To say that men have different 
degrees of knowledge and different capacities, is coming near- 
er an explanation. It defines one obvious and powerful cause 
of varying interpretation. All those influences, nameless, 
countless, which go to constitute the vast amount which we 
denominate education, are here to be considered. Whatever 
differences nature creates, in intellectual character, education 
probably creates more. At any rate, it has more to do with 
the present inquiry. For language is wholly arbitrary ; and 
the interpretation of language, in all its laws and habits, must 
necessarily be the result of some kind of training. The 
meaning of words is always taught. Is it wonderful, then, that 
the infinite diversity of teachers, of every class, capacity, and 
character, should produce an immense variety in the definition 
of the same terms, and the association of ideas with even 
common language ? Do we make sufficient allowance for this, 
in considering the diverse interpretation of the Scriptures, and 
the many doctrinal differences? How many of these differen- 
ces are verbal, and only verbal. How often do vehement, 
perhaps angry disputants, and mutual accusers, arrive at last 
at the great discovery, that they have been quarrelling about 
“words,” and differ little or none as to facts and truths! 
Words are but signs: and the same signs do not stand for the 
same things, to different minds, or men occupying different 
points of view. And it is the height of absurdity, not to say 
injustice and wickedness, to charge the difference upon wilful- 
ness or unbelief. 

But there is something else to be considered. Differences 
of interpretation are not confined to those who are differently 
educated, or those whose powers of mind, habits of association, 
and points of vision, are wholly dissimilar. There are as 
many differences, and often as great, among those who have 
received the same discipline, and are nearly equal in capacity 
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and opportunity. Members of the same family, hearers in the 
same church, students in the same seminary, not only hold 
different opinions, but base those opinions on the same passages. 
Not only do they find support for all their views, in the Bible 
itself, but they quote precisely the same words to express and 
confirm directly opposite conclusions. Men of great learning, 
who have given their powers and lives to the study of the 
Scriptures, have found in the same pages. truths wholly at 
variance with each other. Where this variance affects what 
are considered “ essential”’ truths, it is common to ascribe it to 
a difference of motives, a love of truth on the one side, and a 
hatred or indifference on the other. That this is unphilosophi- 
cal as well as uncharitable, every considerate mind must per- 
ceive. Disposition and motives are as likely to bias one class 
or sect, as another. To infer the motive from the form of the 
doctrine, would make singular confusion not only of principles, 
but also of facts. To brand all of a large body of believers, 
or unbelievers, with the grossest hypocrisy, and with the most 
incredible and awful of all delusions, the actual preference of 
error and desire of self-ruin, is an amazing exercise of fallible 
judgment. 

But here arises a question, which may show the particular 
object of these remarks. Has the will nothing to do with 
mental conclusions and religious opinions? Is it wholly true, 
without any qualification, that opinion is involuntary, that the 
will has no effect upon belief, that faith is purely intellectual, 
determined by laws over which we have no control? Can this 
immense diversity of interpretation, of which we have spoken, 
find no explanation in any state of mind or affections, any kind 
of life or character, for which we are accountable? We repeat 
this question in different ways, that it may be definitely and 
fully understood. ‘There are not many questions more impor- 
tant, especially in our day. We attempt not to go into the 
whole matter, but only to throw out a few suggestions. We 
believe faith to be quite as much of the heart, as of the intel- 
lect; not only in its power, but likewise in its process of 
forming. We believe many Christians, Liberal Christians not 
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least, have asserted too strongly the fact, and rested too easily 
in the conclusion, that faith is involuntary, evidence irresistible, 
arid men not accountable for their opinions. Not that we find 
our brethren and friends say so, when we talk with them— 
rather the contrary—but that they have allowed modes of 
speaking and reasoning, which have at least been so under- 
stood by many with us, and used against us by many others. 
For our own sakes, and for the truth, we should settle our minds 
on these subjects, and clear away all mist and delusion, as to 
the tremendous question of individual accountableness. All 
that we assert at present, is that the heart and the life are very 
busy and powerful interpreters of God’s word. 

Observe it in the fact, that whole denominations take but one 
view, as a general rule, of the tenor of the Scriptures, and of 
the meaning of disputed passages. If minds are so differently 
constituted by nature, and so many differences force themselves 
out despite of all obstacles, would there be such entire unifor- 
mity in the immense multitude of Catholics, and to so great a 
degree among Protestants, had the will nothing to do with it? 
Allow what you please for education, habit, and example, 
allow yet more, if you choose, for hypocrisy, timidity, policy, 
or honest silence and submission, where there are actual differ- 
ences or otherwise would be, still there can be no question that 
many of the millions, who profess a single faith, and subscribe 
to one verbal creed, read, understand, and believe, in obedience 
to the will alone. The very fact that they are taught to regard 
uniformity of belief as essential, goes to sustain our position. 
Bringing this persuasion with them to every inquiry and inter- 
pretation, its influence upon the result must be very great. 

Again, observe a convert to a new faith. He passes from 
one church to another, perhaps only in the power of excitement 
without a single mental change yet, perhaps from doubts on 
one point of doctrine or practice, perhaps from a natural love 
of more lenity or more severity, and he soon finds that he 
actually believes the very opposite in all respects to that which 
he always supposed he believed. One doctrine after another, 
before absurd, appears reasonable. The declaration, which, a 
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short time ago, he could not find in the whole Bible, he now 
sees on every page. Mysteries and contradictions all disap- 
pear, if he has come where they are not allowed, and if where 
they are, they are both admissible aud precious. Reason, so 
long consulted, bows absolutely to authority. Or, authority 
being exploded, even the authority of God’s own word qualified, 
the precepts and works of Christ questioned, reason is now seen 
to be supreme and unerring, revelation unnecessary, the in- 
ward light the only light. Let those who can, believe that 
these sudden and total changes are the result, simply and 
wholly, of the laws of intellect and evidence, not to be resisted 
or controlled, in no sense or degree responsible. Why, men 
have been known to discover that a whole system of faith is 
erroneous, and the opposite all true, from losing their pews in 
a particular church, or losing their temper in a quarrel with 
one of its members, or losing their character, office, or chance 
of success in business! Has the will nothing to do with such 
changes? Young men, and some old and wise, go every 
year from places where a certain faith is respectable, into 
places where it is very unpopular, and they find that it has 
no support in Scripture or reason, and that they themselves 
hold a totally different faith! Alas, we fear there are some 
bad as well as good senses, in which a “ change of heart” 
gives a new face and language to the whole of God’s word and 
world. 

We might show the same in regard to the life. That the 
vicious and vile, when they change to the opposite, see truth 
where before they saw falsehood or folly, and find evidence 
and conviction in the same books and arguments, which they 
have labored to prove, and perhaps really thought, feeble and 
futile, is a familiar fact. Were they innocent, because they 
really thought so? Is all kind of sincerity blameless and 
acceptable? No. A man is accountable for anything that he 
can control. And he can control his habits of life. And these 
habits do affect his habits of mind. The appetites live in close 
connexion with the reason. Temper and life do much to de- 
termine the force and direction, the clearness or cloudiness, of 
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the understanding. What a man seeks, he is apt to find ; 
particularly in matters of speculation. What he expects to 
hear, he does hear. What he resolves to believe, he will be- 
lieve. Is he then not accountable? As well might you say, 
the drunkard is not accountable for the crime and evil he 
commits, when excited and maddened. Vehement passion, 
fixed habit, and strong and obstinate will, may bewilder the 
reason, put right for wrong, and choose evil for good, as well 
as strong and stimulated appetites. Present accountableness, 
and future also, the thought of judgment and retribution, may 
be confused, weakened, and at last disowned and disproved, 
through the single fearful power of a bad life. 

Now whether there be danger of this or not, there is danger 
that the law which governs it may be overlooked, or under- 
valued. That law hasa place and power in the whole pro- 
vince of belief and interpretation. Belief precedes and con- 
trols interpretation, perhaps as often as the reverse. Belief is 
of the heart. We are bound to keep the heart pure, if we 
would have the faith pure. We must be right in character, 
if we would be right in creed. Creed, faith, belief, greatly 
affect the character, we know and would declare. But we 
desire to call attention also to the opposite influence. We 
would feel, and lead all to feel, how much our previous tastes 
and present propensities, our habits of mind and affections, 
may give hue and shape to our faith. We insist upon ac- 
countableness for opinions, as well as for conduct. Exactly to 
what degree, in either case, man cannot judge for another. 
Let him examine himself. God knoweth. Let him fear 
God, and bring to his word, as its interpreter, not only docility 
and sincerity, reason and freedom, but also a clear conscience, 
an unbiassed will, a good life, and true heart. He that doeth 
the will of God, shall know of the doctrine. 

E. B. H. 
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“ This span of life was lent 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness ; 
Not to be whiled away in aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves and serve mankind.” 
Worpsworrth. 


‘**] am of no use in the world! my very life is a misery to 
myself and a burden to others! I have nothing to look for- 
ward to—nothing to hope for—nothing to desire, but—death ! 
Oh! it is dreadful to live, taking up a place in a world of 
which you form no part!” These words burst from the lips 
of a young girl whose life had been embittered by the con- 
sciousness of a serious personal deformity. 

“‘ Ellen,” replied her companion, “ can you think that it is 
the design of Him who created all things for a wise end, that 
any human being should merely fill a place in the world with- 
out being of use to his fellow-creatures and to himself ? God in 
giving us the various and wonderful faculties, with which all 
are toa greater or lesser degree endowed, has evidently de- 





signed us to become ‘ forms of use ;? for to bestow a useless 
gift would be inconsistent with his wisdom. 'To some he has 
given the ten talents, to some five, and to some but one, but to 
all he has given at least that one. And have you a right to 
go and bury your one talent in the earth instead of using and 
increasing it to five? When you see that the reward of use 
is happiness even in this world—that occupation brings enjoy- 
ment—that the on/y permanent happiness is found in active 
life, can you help being convinced that to be useful to others 
and to ourselves is our destined end? We learn this lesson 
from every tree, every herb, every flower that grows, even 
from the meanest weed that we trample beneath our feet. 
I Are they not all images of use springing up to some useful 
end? Does not every one possess some property serviceable 
to mankind, and does not every one perform an appointed 
office? There is virtue in the leaves even of the despised 
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weed, and, look! how it unfolds those leaves, shoots forth 
blossoms, and forms seed which serves to propagate its 
species !” 

‘‘ But of what use could J ever be in the world ?” questioned 
Ellen, mournfully. “A wife I can never become—I can 
never know the joy of being a mother—I can never brighten 
the home of one whom I may love! Ah! I am too like the 
weed in appearance, but have none of its offices to perform.” 

** What you are God has made you, and therefore you must 
have been thus made for a wise purpose. True, Ellen, you 
cannot be a wife and mother, and such must every woman 
with a truly feminine heart desire to become. But because 
you cannot fill these tender offices, must you neglect the 
thousand others which you can fill? And how do you know 
that you are not blessed in your very privations? It is not 
every wife that wears thornless roses on her brow, nor every 
mother’s heart that throbs with a joyful pulse.” 

“Their very cares and sorrows were preferable to an exis- 
tence which resembles a sky without either cloud or sun,” 
answered Ellen. 

“The instant that you serve others with a view to their 
happiness, that is, from a principle of affection without any 
regard to selfish ends, you will behold a sun of love brightening 
that unillumined sky. And though some lingering clouds may 
chase one another across the firmament, the sunbeams will but 
shine brighter from being momentarily withheld.” 

“But whom can I serve? My father, mother, sister—there 
are few kind offices which circumstances will permit me to 
perforin for them; to whom can I be useful ?” 

* Ah, Ellen, can you ask that question while this great city 
teems with the indigent and the suffering, whose wretched ex- 
istence might be rendered more tolerable through the exertions 
of a humane heart ?” 

** But what have [ to give? you know that ‘charity must 
begin at home.’ ” 

** But should sometimes travel abroad. Pardon me, if I say 
that you do not understand the true meaning of the old adage. 
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I agree with you that charity should begin at home, but what 
is the nature of this charity? A man is bound to provide 
food and raiment for his body, and to guard its health, with a 
view that he may make that body a fit instrument for the ope- 
rations of his soul. He is also bound to provide necessaries 
for his soul, to develope all its faculties, to seek the culture 
which will advance it in understanding and wisdom, and all this 
with a view that his soul may have the capacity to serve his 
friends, his citizens, his country, and his God. This is the 
charity which begins at home. If you are thus charitable you 
are charitable to yourself, which is the commencement of all 
charity.” 

“*T acknowledge the truth of your reasoning,” said Ellen, 
“and I would willingly be charitable not only to myself but to 
others in the common acceptation of the term; but, dependent 
as I am, what have I to bestow upon the destitute ?” 

‘Much; it is not alms of which the poor are most in need. 
The mere alleviation of their physical wretchedness is not all 
that the poor require. ‘They need sympathy and counsel—to 
be taught economy, (for the poor are generally the improvi- 
dent,) to be inspired with hope—they need moral influence— 
not bread alone, but the spiritual food which will exalt their 
minds and thus elevate their condition. All this you can 
bestow. You can become an instrument of good, dispensing 
blessings as you pass along, and breathing in the ear of misery 
those words of consolation and peace, which 

‘ Sink into the sullen soul of Vice, 

And win him o’er to Virtue.’ 
If I judge your heart aright, you would, in performing these 
duties, receive inexpressible gratification. And amongst the 
brambles and weeds which you must necessarily encounter, 
you will sometimes find a neglected flower whose wild beauty 
deserves a richer soil.” 

“* Why have I never thought of this before ?, What a differ- 
ent life I might have led! How much happier I should have 
been—ay—and will be yet, if to be useful is indeed to be 
happy !” A. C. M. 
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TRUST IN GOD. 


’Mip clouds and storms, that darken life, 
Through change, from seeming good to ill, 
The sun of hope shines brightly still. 

Then trust in God! 


Our Father’s chastening hand is meant, 
To draw, in love, his children near, 
To raise, refine, exalt, endear. 
Then trust in God! 


Afflictions are like sun-set clouds— 
Though dark at first, a heavenly light 
Soon gilds the gloom, and all is bright. 
Then trust in God! 


The golden chain affection wrought, 
Through care, and toil, and watchful nights, 
Broken on earth, in heaven unites! 

Then trust in God! 





JOY, A FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


How constantly we talk of happiness! How many spend 
their whole lives in pursuit of it, and yet how little of true 
heartfelt enjoyment there is in the world! Men do not doubt 
abstractly that God has made every thing to conduce to happi- 
ness ; but they do not really believe it, for they look at you 
wonderingly if you ask them why they are not happy. There 
is but one thing, strictly speaking, that should occasion unhap- 
piness, and that is sin, voluntarily persevered in, and there is 
enough of that to make one willing to weep oceans of tears if 
they would wash half of it away. Out of the many who 
bear the name of Christians, and who are understood to 
struggle against evil, we fear but very few could honestly 
say they are happy. It does not seem to us right, and we ask, 
Why is itso? There are many who live in the daily fear of 
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God, striving to “* keep the commandments to do them,” and 
as the virtue resides in the sincere intention, and not in its 
perfect fulfilment, it would be supposed they were in posses- 
sion of a good portion of real enjoyment. But it is not so; 
and what is more, they will tell you they do not expect to be 
happy here. They say they will do their duty faithfully, 
looking to a future life for reward. They acknowledge the 
goodness and kindness of God, and think they are very grate- 
ful to Him, and yet you find them fulfilling their duties with 
clouded brow and saddening hearts, weary of the evil of the 
world, and fain to ask, ‘* Who will show us any good?” 
And why is it so? Is it not in some degree because the idea 
of duty and the idea of happiness are continually separated ? 
‘ To do our duty is one thing; to be happy is quite another.’ 
Is it not wrong? God meant the one to follow on the fulfil- 
ment of the other, as surely as “sorrow tracketh wrong.” 
Why then do we so pervert his wise institutions to our hurt ? 
Do we not constantly hear such remarks, ‘I prefer my duty 
to my pleasure’—‘ I will do right, no matter whether I am 
happy or not?’ Is not one commended because ‘ he sacrifices 
all his hopes of happiness to a sense of duty’—when it should 
seem the very sacrifice should ensure his truest satisfaction 
and enjoyment? Am I wrong in thinking that half the trouble 
in the world comes of this separation of doing right and being 
happy ? 

Do you say, as does Mr. Martineau, that there is ‘ something 
higher than being happy ;” that that is earthly, material ; that 
* sacrifice and struggle and penitence and labor are higher and 
holier” ?, Why, are not those, happiness ? It certainly cannot 
be beneath our consideration, what is worthy of God’s care ; 
and the most superficial observer cannot help seeing that 
every thing is conducted to allow the greatest amount of hap- 
piness to every created being. A cheerful service would 
seem the least our grateful hearts could give. And yet we are 
ever “ sowing in tears.” 

Sin brings unhappiness, and as long as we choose to be 
“servants of sin,” we must and ought to suffer. But when we 
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struggle manfully, does not the burden grow lighter? Are 
we not “strong in our weakness”? “saved through faith” ? 
Sickness, poverty, disappointment, may and must bring suffer- 
ing, to those whose hearts are fixed on the present, and 
perishable things of time ; but, of what real moment are they, 
to those whose outstretched arms embrace eternity, and trust 
in Almighty Power and Goodness? We remember the words 
of Christ, “If a man love me, he will keep my words: and 
my Father will love him, and we will come unto him and: 
make our abode with him.” We think of the perfect joy of 
such a promise, and looking upon time past and present cannot 
refrain from exclaiming, “ Man has sought out many inven- 
tions.” Recall the idea of true life in earlier times. The 
sacrifice of every innocent enjoyment, an austere, unlovely, 
lonely life, the haircloth, the scourge, the penance, the weary 
pilgrimage! No question of happiness; they would have 
scorned it as a device of the “evil one; no unfolding of 
natural affection, embracing all mankind, no love of the world 
of nature without, no-reverence for the world of thought with- 
in. It was all debasement, all humiliation; man must be 
weary of life to be worthy of Heaven; every true and innocent 
emotion stifled here, all reserved for Heaven. Thus they 
learned Christ. Shall we so learn him? Their God was a 
“God of wrath.” They saw him oftener in the storm than in 
the sunshine, in the whirlwind bringing destruction, than in the 
soft wind unfolding life and beauty. They forgot the “still 
small voice.” Is not this the record of the life of many a 
canonized one ? ; 

With the memory of the Great Reformer we associate kind- 
lier, more gentle thoughts. But where was the happiness in 
the doctrines of the dark and gloomy Calvin? Do we think of 
him as loving God because He was good, and not rather fear- 
ing Him because he was mighty? And yet which of the 
twain has had the most influence? Alas for us! we know 
not what we want. Then the stern Covenanters of the Scot- 
tish Church, whose influence was so wide-spread and powerful ; 
you admire their firm faith, their lofty courage. But now 
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compare the gentle teachings of “ the Savior” with their fierce 
denunciations not only of the evil, (that was well,) but of the 
good that was in the world. We hardly think of them as 
having “ joy in believing.” Our Pilgrim Fathers, do you 
think of them as happy? ‘“ Tried, troubled, tempted” they 
were most sorely—and “sustained” too, they were. But do 
they not ever “ groan in their earthly tabernacle,” longing to 
be set free, because “the world is a weary place?” There 
is truth in all they say, but it is not all truth. Life is “‘ a cross,” 
a “struggle,” a “ straight and narrow way.” But it is alsoa 
gift of God, and there is “a victory,” “‘a crown,” and “a 
laurel wreath.” Christ says, “In this world ye shall have 
tribulation” ; does he not add “in me ye shall have peace” ? 
He was a “ man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief”; but 
it was for us he sorrowed and grieved. Think you not that his 
communion with the Father brought to his perfect life happi- 
ness and peace? Paul, too, ** groaned in his earthly taberna- 
cle,” but he tells us, “ none of these things moved him ;” and 
where was there ever a more cheerful disciple ? 

It seems almost childish to be advocating happiness, and yet 
we are,—the happiness of a child of God. Any hope of en- 
joyment away from God and his love is folly. We confess 
ourselves weary of the spirit of complaint, of the heart and 
eye that go through God’s world of light doubting and blinded 
to all its treasures of love and beauty. We long for Christians 
to be happy, and know of no reason why they should not be. 
*“‘ God their portion,” what do they ask more ? 

Sin wearies them ; let them remember that to attain perfec- 
tion requires time. They must Jearn to “labor and to wait.” 
Sorrow and bereavement are round them; yet while “ grief 
tugs at the heart-strings” and tears fill their eyes, shall they 
forget that God has taken what they could not keep, but to re- 
store it to them again, that He is their Father, they His chil- 
dren? If they truly believe it, can they be unhappy even 
when standing by the grave of buried hopes? Are their 
hearts heavy and the way long, and its end not seen, and their 
spirits faint? If they will but strive and trust and pray, will 
VOL. II. 11 
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not God hear and answer them? ‘ How can he murmur, who 
can pray ?” We would ask not, why are not Christians happy ? 
but, why should they ever be unhappy? It is in vain to say 
we were not meant to be happy. ‘ Joy is the spirit’s element.” 
The whole visible world, redolent of life and beauty ; the 
world of thought revealing our origin and our end ; the world 
of affection, the invisible chain that links our spirits to heaven ; 
are they not trumpet-tongued to tell us their mission, when we 
listen reverently to their thousand voices? He that made and 
careth for the flowers, that painted the violet blue and the rose 
red, to please the outward sense, the Maker of the bird—the 
emblem of happiness, with its glancing wing and trilling song— 
the Creator and Preserver of every wondrous form, does he 
not care for our happiness? ‘That he bade us call him 
Father, should silence every questioning thought. When our 
wills subdued and submissive are in unison with his, do not all 
things move in harmony ? 

God made us to be happy. Our sin, our selfishness, our 
artificial wants and ways separate us from the simplicity and 
faith of the Gospel. ‘ To him that believeth, all things are 
possible.” Let us then, in our hearts, believe that the path of 
right is the path of happiness; and whether it leads the way 
we would, or the way we would not, light from above shall 
beam on our footsteps, and “ perfect peace” shall possess our 
souls. E. 





A GAZELLE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH ROCKERT. 


Lire’s ills end well upon Death’s bed, 
Yet Life shrinks back from Death with dread. 


Life sees but the dark hand, and not 
The bright cup that it holds instead. 


So shrinks the heart from Love away, 
As if ’twere thus to ruin led. 


And truly, when true Love’s alive, 
That gloomy despot, Self, lies dead. 


So let it perish in the night, 
And breathe thou free in morning’s Red. N. L. F, 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


A SERMON, BY REV. HENRY A. MILES. 


Romans v. 1. Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


I Hore that none will think that I-have chosen an uninter- 
esting, or an unprofitable subject of discourse, when | say that 
I propose to speak upon justification by faith. 

Justification by faith? These are technical words of the- 
ology, belonging to the old controversy which Paul had with 
the Jews, and to metaphysical treatises of school divinity. 
What have they to do with any plain, practical lesson which a 
minister should bring to his people ? 

I reply, that words of more practical, solemn import are not 
to be found in the Bible. It is true that their real meaning is 
not always seen and comprehended. And this because they 
have been pressed into the service of conflicting systems of 
theology. ‘They are terms about which there has been a great 
deal of refining and hair-splitting definition. If we will take 
their simple, original meaning, translate it into our common 
every day language, and apply it to questions of duty which 
concern us,I do not know the other doctrine more full of 
practical instruction and serious warning than that of justifica- 
tion by faith. 

Something like this I wish to do at the present time. Let 
me hope to have your attention while [ state the original and 
obvious meaning of these words, the pertinency and force 
which they had in Paul’s controversy with the Jews, their 
remarkable influence in some of the great eras of the Christian 
world, the pernicious error which is now generally associated 
with them, and the solemn practical lesson we should learn 
from them. 

A sinner as man is, what can put him into that state in 
which God will treat him as if he was a just person? This is 
the great question of all religions. All in turn have given 
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their answers to it. But of all religions which preceded 
Christianity, both Jewish and Pagan, there was this peculiarity. 
That which placed us in a state in which God would treat us 
as if we were just, they made to consist in some outward 
privilege or act; in offering sacrifices, in bathing in a sacred 
river, in being members of a particular tribe or race. This 
was the prominent vice of Judaism. God certainly regarded 
all the Jews as just persons because they were the children of 
Abraham, and to them belonged the giving of the law, and the 
rite of circumcision, and the sacrifices of the temple, and the 
ark of the covenant. 

Now Christ was the Messiah of a far different truth. The 
idea which runs through the whole sermon on the mount is, 
that outward privileges and outward acts are nothing compared 
with the soul. God looks to the heart. His kingdom must 
be set up within. The poor Samaritan who can feel for his 
brother, is greater than the mitred priest, or than a whole order 
of Levites. ‘The humble widow who casts in her mite, does 
more than the rich who give of their abundance. Far beneath 
and behind all our outward seemings and our outward doings 
God looks to the intent, the motion, the principle which guides, 
the soul which inspires. The life outwardly beautiful, and 
outwardly virtuous, is but a whited sepulchre unless there be a 
sincere soul of goodness within. The sinful prodigal, who 
has wasted all his substance, and is absolutely famishing in a 
far distant land, shall be treated as if he was just if he has a 
soul of sincere repentance. 

St. Paul, converted to Christianity, found all his notions of 
religion overturned. As a Jew he had been accustomed to 
the word justification. To be justified was the being placed 
now, in this world, in that state in which God would treat with 
man as if he was just. Such is the current meaning of this 
word in St. Paul’s Epistles. Such is its meaning in my text. 
Therefore being justified we have peace with God. Justification 
is a state to be enjoyed now. But what was it that placed man in 
that state? It was not descent from Abraham, not sacrifices, 
not circumcision, not the temple service, not all of these put 
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together, nor yet any outward thing. What was it? It was 
something in the man himself. St. Paul called it faith. What 
better word can we use? It is the motive, the intent, the pur- 
pose, a work of grace in the heart, a strength of holy desire, 
that which enables us to see in Jesus what we ourselves long 
for and mean to become, that which urges us to possess and to 
live out his spirit. Faith it is that justifies, something here in 
the soul, consciousness of the sincerity and strength of a holy 
purpose, this it is that gives assurance of God’s favor, that he 
does now accept of us and forgive us, that we are no longer 
strangers and aliens, but are brought nigh, and are made 
fellow-citizens of the commonwealth of heaven and are 
brethren of the household of faith. 

Justification by faith. Let us now take the truth conveyed 
by these words out from that old Jewish phraseology, and from 
the technics of the Bible and the church, and express it in our 
own language. And what is it? God looketh to the heart. 
The soul is every thing. It is all in vain to think of securing 
the divine favor by any outward performings. Our ceremonies, 
our offerings, our modes of worship, even what we call our 
virtuous deeds, God has no need of one of them. If springing 
from any thing but the sincerest faith of the soul, they are all 
an abomination in his sight. Even when they spring from that 
they are of no moral account except as expressions of the 
depth and strength of that faith. Sinners as we all are, God 
has made known the terms on which he will receive us to his 
favor and treat us as if we were just. They are such as it be- 
came an all-truthful, and an all-holy Being to prescribe. He 
demands a sincere heart, hating sin as contrary to the laws of 
our nature, loving Jesus as the perfection of our being, and 
pressing on towards him as the great type of that character 
which we are to strive to build up. 

Need I now ask what pertinency and force this doctrine of 
justification by faith had in St. Paul’s controversy with the 
Jews? It was laying the axe at the root of the tree. It was 
smiting down with one blow the whole fabric of rites and 
forms, of sacrifices and oblations, of the ritual of the priest, of 
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the worship of the temple. The day for them had gone by. 
It was no longer a legal obedience, a ceremonial worship, an 
outward separation which God required. The true kingdom 
was that which was set up within. The pure in heart, they 
were those who should see God. The true worshippers were 
those every where who worshipped in spirit. ‘To hold on to 
their forms and ceremonies, to expect by any of their outward 
privileges or by any of their outward works to be justified, was 
going about to establish theit own righteousness, was neglect- 
ing the righteousness which God required—the righteousness 
of faith. But by deeds of the law could no one be justified. 
All outward acts, how seemingly good soever, unless suggested 
and inspired by the sincere faith of the heart, were but as 
filthy rags. God had now opened a new and living way to his 
favor. In order that a man may be treated as if just, he must 
have something which no ritual, no priest can give him, which 
no ceremonial works, and no outward morality can give him. 
He must have something in his soul, a sincere intention, an 
earnest purpose to receive and live up to that highest idea of 
spiritual truth and duty which was brought to the world by the 
Son of God. In other words, he can be justified only by faith, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. This was the doctrine that 
Paul preached. How mighty was it in his hands for the work 
which he accomplished. So far as he did any thing towards bat- 
tering down the power of the Jewish priesthood, towards setting 
men’s minds free from the yoke of authority and tradition and 
forms to which they had bowed down, he was indebted for his 
success to this doctrine of justification by faith. It asserted the 
great truth that God looks down beneath all performings and 
professions and outward shews, to see what a man is in his 
very heart. It asserted the greatness and worth of the soul; 
that touched, penetrated, and inspired by a living faith, it has 
something in it above all regal glory, above all priestly power. 
It enabled the disciple John to utter those words in his Apoca- 
lyptic vision, the profound and sublime meaning of which the 
world even now so little understands, when, speaking of what 
Christ hath done for us he adds, ** and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God.” 
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If, again, we would see the power of this doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, let us come down to the period of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. What was it that broke that spell in which 
the human mind seemed to be bound, and disenthralled it from 
the authority, traditions, and mummery of the Roman Catholic 
Church? It was Luther and his doctrine of justification by 
faith. Proclaimed with the earnestness and boldness of that 
Reformer, men came to see that the whole burden of forms 
with which the Church had overlaid the soul was an imposition ; 
that the whole doctrine of merit by good works was an abomi- 
nation; that the soul did not need the authority of the pope, 
nor the manipulations of the priest; that its salvation did not 
depend upon what others could do for it, but upon a work of 
grace in itself; and that it would be judged not by its profes- 
sions, and creeds, and penances, but by its own sincere and 
earnest faith. These truths set every man free from spiritual 
domination, made every soul an end in itself, and kindled up 
that spirit of freedom, independence and inquiry which then 
gave such an unexampled impulse to the human mind. 

We may see the influence this doctrine has exerted at anoth- 
er memorable time, if we look to the controversy in England, 
between Puritanism and Episcopacy, which marked the whole 
of the seventeenth century. We of New England are indebted 
to this controversy, and to this doctrine, to an extent which it 
is not easy to overestimate. Against the pretensions and 
usurpations of lords spiritual and temporal, our Puritan ances- 
tors contended that the soul was justified by faith and that 
nothing could of right come between it and God and Christ. 
They felt that a sincere and earnest faith in a sense consecra- 
ted every individual who possessed it, and invested him with a 
character superior to that of the holder of any worldly power. 
The notions of civil liberty which the English in that century 
gained, and which we have inherited from them, were entirely 
a consequence of their struggles for religious freedom. And 
their struggles for religions freedom were from first to last in- 
spired by the doctrine of justification by faith. 

When now we come down to our own day, and inquire for 
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the notions which Christians in general have of this doctrine 
of justification by faith, we see both an error which we are to 
shun, and a solemn warning which we are to take to heart. 
The error is this: that justifying faith is faith in some one 
peculiar interpretation of the purposes of Christ’s death. How 
often do we hear it said that the only faith which justifies the 
sinner is faith that Christ died as the substitute for his sins. 
But does the Bible define justifying faith in this way? Is 
there a single text which limits it to this view alone? No, not 
one. The language of Scripture on this subject is broad. 
“Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ”—“ justified by the faith of the 
Son of God”—* the justification that is of faith” —“ by faith we 
are saved through grace”—there is not a limitation in any 
one of these texts. There is not a limitation demanded by the 
nature of the case. The sinner must have his own sincere 
and earnest faith in Christ. 'To suppose that he is to take my 
interpretation or your interpretation is to suppose that he is to 
have faith in me, or faith in you. This is to undo the whole 

matter. This is to convert these texts of freedom into texts of 
spiritual tyranny. Tosuch an idea we will not give place, no, 

not for an hour. And yet so industriously have some sects 

engrafted their peculiar interpretations upon these old words 

of Scripture, that one is associated in the popular mind with 

the other, and we can hardly speak of justification by faith 

without implying a belief in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Those Bible phrases need to be rescued from such use; it 

needs to be shewn what ideas men put into these, phrases other 
than those which the Bible puts into them. 

But the lesson of warning—it is more needful that we turn 
to that. After all that we preach to the contrary how many 
are there, Christians so called, who expect salvation because 
they lead good moral lives!’ The warning is to keep this truth 
sounding in our ears, ‘* We are justified by faith.” God looks 
to the heart. It is the honest purpose, the sincere intention, 
the pure motive, the earnest endeavor to be what Christ re- 
quires, and what we know God will accept by which he will at 
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last try us. All our outward moralities are nothing unless the 
soul be in them, a principle of goodness, a Christlike spirit un- 
derneath all, pervading all, inspiring all. If the heart be in 
them, blessed be God, he has promised to accept of us through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We all know that we are imperfect at 
our best estate. No man can be so blind to himself as not to 
see that he has faults, omissions, and sins. What folly and 
presumption to think of earning, meriting God’s favor, of 
claiming it on account of any thing we do! But in that infinite 
compassion which the Father of all mercies has for us he does 
not demand perfect obedience at our hands. He looks to the 
innermost purposes and endeavors of our souls. If these are 
right in his sight, he will through his abounding grace receive 
us. If we ourselves can feel that they are right, in the single- 
ness and sincerity of honest souls, then are we in a state of 
justification. Not that we are just; far otherwise. But God 
will treat us as if we were just. He will forgive all, and like 
the father of the returning prodigal he will pity us, and yet re- 
joice over us. If we can now have this confidence in the faith 
of our hearts, we may now have this assurance of God’s 
gracious favor. For one follows the other, and is proportioned 
to the other. Being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 





WE are accustomed to speak of ‘* convenient seasons ;”? we 
? 


imagine that by waiting for such seasons, our labors and sacri- 
fices will be very much lightened. But does it never occur to 
us to ask,—‘ Convenient for what ?>—for making a terrible im- 
pression, for hurrying one forward ata fearful rate, almost in- 
voluntarily ?? There are indeed seasons convenient for these 
purposes,—yet is it pleasant or desirable to be saved as by fire, 
to be urged in mad haste, over the roughest places? Indeed 
‘convenient seasons’ are nowise convenient, as every one 
finds when they come. 
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HUMBLE HEROISM. 


TasosE whom we loved when we were children, who can 
be remembered among the earliest friends who have blessed 
our lives, are always, even in after years, objects of a peculiar 
interest to us. There seems to hang about them a charm 
which makes the old wrinkled face a pleasant sight, the 
cracked and tremulous voice a pleasant sound to us. It may 
be that it is this which bids me wish others beside myself to 
hear of and know the being about whom I am writing ;— 
because she is joined with my earliest recollections, because 
her coming was thought of as a pleasant time among the chil- 
dren when I was a child; the picture on her snuff-box looked 
at with wonder and delight, and her oft-repeated stories eagerly 
called for, listened to with such intense interest. Yet if the 
story of disinterestedness and devotion is ever interesting, then 
is the simple story of her life worth reading. Years of disap- 
pointment, of suffering and of sorrow, have left her, though 
with a body sadly weak and worn, yet with a soul strong and ‘ 
earnest in faith and resignation. Many who sit in palaces 
Me might envy her the peaceful conscience with which she can 
look back upon a life indeed well spent. Her story may be 
4 soon told, though it is one of more than common trial. 

She used to tell of the old times when she was a girl; of her 
:: grandfather’s large farm, of the fun and frolic of her girlish 
days, and of her ride home after her marriage upon a pillion. 
Since then many weary days of anguish and pain have dawned 
: upon her. When she was first known to our family, however, 
tt she had been many years married, and her life of sorrow had 
£ but just begun. She had then eight children; two of whom 
were idiots, and almost helpless. She used, then, to work in 
various families, and thus to add to the scanty comforts of her 
a home. Her husband was a good man, but not one of those 
who ever make much progress in the world; and though he 
did the best he could for his family, that was little enough. By 
i the help of many kind friends whom she had attached to her by 
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her faithfulness, she was enabled to live very comfortably. All 
her children but the two idiots were soon able to support 
themselves. The three eldest girls married and were well 
provided for; and of the others, one, a beautiful girl, worked 
industriously with her needle ; while two boys were nearly old 
enough to do much for the support of the family. The two 
idiot children were loved and cared for most tenderly by all the 
rest. One, a girl of twenty or perhaps more, was entirely 
helpless. She knew only enough to call for bread when she 
was hungry, and her life was but the life of an animal. The 
other, a poor, harmiess creature, had still some lingering traces 
ofa mind. He used to go about the streets, the amusement of 
idle boys, or sit by his mother’s side, happy if he had only a 
ball of twine or a few rags. His love for his mother was like 
that of an infant. He would stay by her side, and often would 
restlessly seek her when she was out at work. His one wish 
seemed to be that he might never be separated from her. He 
would often go to her, sometimes even seeking for her ata 
distance from home, again and again saying, “ Mother, when 
you die, may I die? when you go to Heaven, may I go to 
Heaven ?” and after hearing her quiet “* Yes,” leave her, satis- 
fied and contented. The daughter died many years ago, but 
the son lived until the last season, watched over and cared for 
to the last, by the mother whom he so much loved. 

When we first knew old Hutty, she was strong and well, 
and called herself happy. But as years rolled on, troubles 
came. Her daughter, who was her stay and comforter, was 
seized with a fever which left her with a diseased brain. Two 
in the family deprived of intellect already, how could a mother 
bear such a blow as this? Could she give up this darling 
child ? could she believe that her mind was indeed gone? that 
she, who had been her support, the cheerer of her troubles, 
was to be dependent upon her care too, as the other children 
were? She could not believe it ; her hopeful disposition bade 
her look to the future for comfort. She said to herself, ‘I 
will wait seven years befere I give up the hope of her recove- 
ry.” And year after year rolled on, and always to the ques- 
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tion of *“* How is Elizabeth ?”? came the same answer, in a 
subdued tone, “She is getting better, 1 think ;”’—though to 
every other eye the change for the worse was daily more per- 
ceptible. At last the seven years expired, and hope left her. 
The girl who was once so full of brightness and love and 
beauty, was now a poor raving maniac. Slowly and bitterly 
came the sad truth to the poor mother, and every day it was 
more and more evident that she must be removed from the 
mother’s care to some place where other lives, at least, would 
not be endangered. 

With this increasing sorrow came another. One of the 
sons on whom she had depended was doomed to the same dark 
fate. Insanity is settling upon him. He has lucid intervals, 
indeed, but they are less and less frequent, and his malady at 
each recurrence is more violent. 

For the last three years, her own health has failed. Misery 
has done its work. Days and nights of anxious care have worn 
out the frail body until life is no longer desirable. But her 
prayer has been and is, that she may outlive the poor beings 
who are dependent on her care. 

Out of eight chiidren but four are left her that are whole in 
body and mind. The dear daughter whom she has loved so 
tenderly, her youngest child, has been removed toa safe retreat. 
Within the last year the idiot son has died. She watched over 
him, a man grown in stature, as she would have watched over 
an infant. When death was very near, he murmured, “ Mo- 
ther, when you die may I die? when you go to Heaven, may 
I go to Heaven ?””—as if the shadow of death had fallen upon 
him, and he felt as if he could not be separated from her. She 
closed his eyes herself, and prepared his body for the grave ; 
then, having arranged her bed, she called a neighbor to help 
her lay the body upon it,and sat down beside it, calmly and 
quietly as if God had blessed her by taking her son away from 
trouble and suffering. 

He was placed in a coffin which that night stood at the foot 
of the bed where she slept. ‘I was not afraid to lie down 
beside him,” she said: “I know where he is now. Death 
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does not seem to me as it once did; there are worse things. 
I have prayed God that I may outlive my poor children, and I 
know he will grant my prayer. Two have gone already; I 
shall live to see the other two in their graves.” And it would 
seem as if faith kept her alive, so frail does she look ; so as if 
body and soul were almost parted. Since the death of the 
idiot son, her old husband has died. He was taken away very 
suddenly and unexpectedly. She-received this dispensation 
too, calmly and patiently, feeling that it was God’s will. And 
now she is but waiting to fulfil her last duties upon earth, to 
see the two remaining sufferers at rest, and then to join them 
when it shall please God to call her. 

One comfort remains to her, the comfort of a devoted son, 
a comfort which*many in affluence would he glad to purchase 
with all their wealth. He is everything to her, toiling all day 
for her subsistence, watching over her sick bed, and performing 
a thousand offices which are not often included among the 
duties of a man. His whole life has been amid sickness and 
sorrow. He says he never knew what it was to pass a week 
without disease or insanity around him. God has spared him 
thus far, and the active life which he leads, the life of a fisher- 
man, spending many hours of each day in the open air,—with 
a merry heart, and a cheerful temper,—keeps him strong and 
vigorous. How much more faithfully does he perform the 
mission which God has given him to fulfil, thus quietly and 
unostentatiously, than many a one whom the world looks up to 
and loads with praises and honors! 

Blessed be the faith and strength which God imparts to his 
suffering children, that thus in the midst of such misery and 
sorrow, human hearts, bearing such heavy burdens, yet ever 
look upwards! How should we who are blessed with life’s 
comforts, and know of trial only by the light pains and paltry 
vexations which life brings to all, take such a lesson to heart, 
and, placing the picture of such devoted self-sacrifice before us, 
strive with loftier purposes and a renewed faith to live as God 
would have us. s. 
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ibe Ou! say not that the angels walk 
No longer here below ; 

4 That heavenly visitants have ceased 
To cheer us long ago. 


Though winged forms no more are seen 
Descending from on high ; 

Though seraph tones proclaim not now 

tp Glad tidings through the sky ; 


1 They walk unseen, those heavenly guests, 
ig Amid material things ; 
And he who dwells in love hath felt 

The fanning of their wings. 


Though “ open visions’’ be no more, 
And heaven is dimly seen, 

While worldliness and error pass, 
Like shadowy clouds between ; 


He, who with fervent, trusting heart 
Hath sought his God in prayer, 

Doth know that angel messengers 
Descend, and enter there. 








a Yes, heaven must lie as near us still, 
a As when through Eden’s bowers ; 
ty 


i Forms not of earth were seen to glide, 
.: In the cool evening hours. 
By 
i: Angels of faith, of peace and love 
ie Dwell in the Christian’s breast ; 
ae And every deed of virtue done 
ify Reveals a heavenly guest. 
7 M. 
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APOCRYPHAL ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


THE paper which has turned up, as I have been fumbling 
over the contents of the odd drawer, to which, at your request, 
Mr. Editor, I again make application, demands a word or two 
of explanation. 

At an early period of my theological studies, my attention 
was very naturally directed to the fantastic and romantic sto- 
ries which have been written concerning the lives and labors 
of the apostles, over and above the authentic narrative in the 
Book of their Acts. I felt not a little curious to compare them 
with that history, and to see for myself how strong the reasons 
were for rejecting them. Every student is familiar with 
the difference between their exaggerated and incredible 
statements and the marks of honesty and probability which 
belong to the narrative in the New Testament attributed to 
St. Luke. But, the generality of your readers may not have 
had an opportunity of drawing the contrast for themselves. 
Some, who know that there are such fabulous histories, have 
probably not met with them; and others, who believe that the 
accounts they contain are unworthy of credit, entertain that 
belief on other authority than the evidence of their own in- 
spection. It is not impossible, therefore, that some may feel 
interested in reading the following translation, which | made 
many years ago from an old Latin book, entitled Acts of the 
Apostles, or Apostolical Histories. I well remember how 
forcibly the perusal of this volume impressed me with the fact, 
which I had always admitted, that common sense and an 
enlightened judgment would alone be sufficient to enable any 
one to draw the line between the true and the fictitious narra- 
tives, and that their decision, if not infallible, always lends 
its weight tothe side of those writings which are universally 
received as sacred by the Christian Church. 

In justice to myself, 1 ought to add that the volume is not 
at present within my reach, so that opportunity is wanting to 
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compare the translation with the original and to correct its 
defects. I only remember that the story was abbreviated in 
my notes, and that, fanciful as it is, it is the least fantastic 
of the collection of Apocryphal Scriptures from which it is 
extracted. 


ACTS OF ST. JOHN. 


A philosopher had boasted in the market-place, that he 
would afford to the people notable examples of contempt of 
riches. He had persuaded two young men, who were brothers, 
and the richest persons in the city, that they should sell all 
their property and each purchase with the proceeds a precious 
stone of immense value, and having shown them to the people, 
break them into pieces in the sight of them all. 

Whilst they were doing this, it happened that the apostle 
was passing, who, calling to him the philosopher, addressed 
him thus: ‘ That contempt of the world is vain and foolish 
which is praised by men alone, but cannot abide the just judg- 
ment of God. As that medicine is valueless which does not 
reach the seat of the malady, so that doctrine is ineffectual 
which does not make a radical cure of the disease of mind or 
habit to which it is applied. Now mark the difference. When 
the Divine Master, whose disciple I am, saw a rich young man 
desirous of obtaining eternal life, his injunction to him was, 
that, if he would be perfect, he must sell all he had and distri- 
bute to the poor, and then he should have treasures in heaven.” 
To this Crato replied, ‘ These young men have publicly dash- 
ed in pieces the valuable gems in which was céncentrated all 
their wealth. Now then, if God is truly your master, and 
wills that the value of these jewels should rather be given to 
the poor than destroyed, do thou, if thou canst, cause these 
fragments to be made perfect again, and as I have broken 
them for the fame of men, do thou restore them for the glory 
of your God.’ 

Then the blessed John, gathering up the pieces of the gems, 
and holding them in his hand, raised his eyes to heaven and 
said, ‘O Lord Jesus Christ, to whom nothing is impossible, 
and who hast by the power of thy cross reinstated (in thy 
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faithful disciples) that world which was broken in sunder by 
the power of concupiscence ; who didst restore sight to the 
blind and life to the dead, and cure all diseases by the might 
of thy word; so now, these jewels, which fallible men have 
destroyed, do thou, O Lord, again restore, that their value 
may be dedicated to charity, and that they may be made in- 
strumental of the faith of those who may thus behold thy 
power.’ 

When, at the conclusion of his prayer, all the faithful who 
were with the apostle responded, Amen, immediately the 
fragments of the gems came together so compactly that not a 
trace of the fracture remained. At the sight of this miracle 
the philosopher and the bystanders immediately believed, and 
throwing themselves at the apostle’s feet, were baptized, whilst 
the philosopher himself became a preacher of the religion of 
Jesus. Afterwards, the two brothers, to whom the jewels 
were restored, sold them and gave their proceeds to the poor ; 
whilst a great multitude of believers followed the apostle. 

When the fame of this miracle was noised jabroad, it hap- 
pened that two other honorable citizens of Ephesus, excited by 
the example of the brothers, made a sale of all their property, 
and likewise distributing to the poor, joined themselves to the 
apostle, as he proceeded through the city and preached. 
When, however, they were entering into the town of Perga- 
mus, it happened that these new believers saw several of their 
former servants clothed in splendid attire and pompously pa- 
rading the streets. The sight was too much for their virtue. 
Their countenances saddened at once, and their hearts relented, 
as Satan pointed their thoughts to the contrast between their 
own mean cloaks and the gorgeous attire of their slaves. 
But when the apostle perceived that they were entangled 
in the snare of the adversary, he addressed them thus: 
‘I see that you have changed your minds and repent that 
you have given your possessions to the poor for the sake of 
my Lord Jesus Christ. Now then, if you wish to recover your 
property, the gold, the silver and the precious stones of which 
you were formerly possessed, go to the neighboring woods and 
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bring hither a bundle of straight rods, and to the seashore and 
bring a handful of pebbles.’ When they had done as he com- 
manded, he invoked the majesty of the Lord and they were 
changed at once, the former into gold and the latter into gems. 
‘Go now,’ said he, ‘to the goldsmiths and the lapidaries, and 
see if the gold is pure and the stones are precious.’ They 
returned to the apostle with the tidings that they had been to 
the shops of the jewellers, who all had pronounced them the 
most perfect specimens they had ever seen. Then Saint John 
said to them, ‘ Go back now, and redeem your estates, for you 
have forfeited all heavenly promises. Buy to yourselves silken 
garments, that for a short season you may shine as the rose, 
which displays its blushes and sheds its perfume for a little 
_while, and soon fades away. Since you sigh at your mean 
exterior, and mourn for the money which you have given to 
the poor, go and flourish, speedily to fade. Go and be rich for 
an hour—then poor for eternity.” * * * * * Here 
the apostle incorporates into his discourse our Savior’s parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, which he follows up by some 
pertinent remarks of his own upon the folly of placing the 
affections on earthly possessions. 

At this juncture, the author introduces a funeral procession, 
following to the grave the only son of his mother, and she, like 
her of Nain, a widow. The weeping relatives beseech Saint 
John to raise the dead : which, after solemn inward prayer, the 
apostle proceeds to do. Having reanimated the dead man, 
he commands him to describe to the two rich men, Eugenius 
and Atticus, whom he had been previously admonishing, how 
great glory they had forfeited and to how great woes they had 
subjected themselves. The young man, whose name was 
Stacteus, straightway depicts to them the glories and joys of 
heaven and the torments and punishments of hell, and calls 
upon them to repent; which, thus powerfully warned by one 
risen from the dead, they profess themselves disposed to do, 
and gladly offer their rods of gold and their precious stones to 
the apostle, who commands them to carry back the rods to the 
grove and the stones to the shore—where they returned to their 
original nature. Co’ 
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Depication at Botton, Mass.—The First Congregational Society 
in Bolton, having given their old church, built in 1793, a thorough 
repairing and remodelling, it was re-dedicated to the worship of God 
and the preaching of the Gospel, on Thursday, December 26, 1844. 
No part of the old house remains but the massive framework of oak, 
which, being unaffected by time, was left standing, Every other 
vestige, save the surrounding scene, by which those who remember the 
edifice in its first state would recognize it, is obliterated. 

Rev. Mr. Kinsley of Stow read the Scriptures; Rev. Mr. Sears of 
Lancaster made the Dedicatory Prayer; and Rev. Mr. Gilbert of 
Harvard, the Concluding Prayer. The Pastor, Rev. Mr. Edes, preach- 
ed the Sermon. The text was from Genesis xxviii. 17: “ This is 
none other than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Reference was made, throughout the discourse, not only to the senti- 
ment of the text, but also to the circumstances of the Society, to the 
donation of the late Rev. Isaac Allen, formerly the Pastor, and to the 
season of the year, Christmas-day being just passed, and the year about 
to expire. After a suitable introduction, it was urged, that the house 
should be dedicated in thought and purpose as well as by an outward 
ceremonial; that it should be dedicated to the heartfelt worship of 
God, to a faithful search into the spirit and meaning of the Gospel, to 
the grateful love and reverence of Jesus Christ, to the cause of phil- 
anthropy and of man, and finally, in the fullest, but holiest sense, to 
liberality and truth. 

The house as remodelled is in one of the styles of the Gothic. A 
light portico, covering the steps, and designed more for convenience 
than ornament, extends nearly across the front. The edifice is entered 
by two doors, which open into a spacious vestibule, from which again 
two other doors open into side-aisles and the body of the house. The 
old galleries having been removed, there are now no side galleries, but 
only a light structure at one end, designed mainly for the choir, and 
supported by the framework of the bulwark, so as to leave the area be- 
low entirely unobstrncted. Modern slip-pews have been substituted 
for the former square ones, and a handsome mahogany desk for the 
high, old-fashioned pulpit. The interior walls are beautifully painted 
in fresco, in imitation of the chapter-house of York Cathedral, by Mr. 
Daniel M. Shepard of Salem, a young, but highly promising artist. 
The exterior of the pews and of the gallery is painted in imitation of 
English oak. 
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Depication at New Beprorp, Mass.—The new Church lately 
erected in New Bedford by members of the Christian denomination, 
was dedicated to the service of God, February 12, 1845. It is a very 
neat and commodious building, planned and finished in good taste. It 
will hold at least five hundred people, and on this occasion was filled. 
It is called the ** Central Church.” 

The services opened with a Voluntary on the Organ; after which 
the Scriptures were read by Rev. Mr. Dawes of Fairhaven; the 
Prayer of Dedication was offered by Rev. Charles Morgridge, Pastor 
of the Church; the Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Hall of Pro- 
vidence, from the text 1 Peter ii. 6: “* Wherefore also it is contained in 
Scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion achief corner-stone, elect, precious ; 
and he that believeth on him shall not be confounded.” 

The object of the sermon was to show that Christ is the foundation 
of the Christian Church, the chosen, precious, sufficient, and only 
sufficient foundation. The importance of this truth was first shown, 
by a brief reference to the frequent and prominent use of the language 
of the text, in the Scriptures both of the Old and New Testaments, 
and its connexion with Christ. The single position was then taken, 
as the subject, that ‘if we are Christians, we build our churches and 
our hopes on Christ ; and that we build on him because he is of God, 
bringing from God laws and motives for this life, hopes and sanctions 
for alifeto come.” The first part of this position was maintained by 
considering the name of ‘Christian,’ and the obvious meaning of 
such words as “ foundation”’ and “corner-stone.”’ It is idle to call 
ourselves Christians, or expect others to call us by this name, if we 
do not believe in Christ, and believe in him in some peculiar and very 
emphatic sense; else we might as well call ourselves after Moses, or 
either of the prophets or apostles, or any other great and good man, 
in whom we also believe. Belief, as it pertains to Christ, hasa distinct 
and immeasurably higher significance. It cannot mean less, to say 
that we “ build’? on Christ as the foundation, than that we regard him 
as divine, in his mission, truth, and character; of supernatural power 
and indisputable authority. ‘This was further explained, in carrying 
out the second part of the general position of the discourse ; in which 
Christ was particularly presented in his relation to God, as separate 
and inferior, yet socommissioned and empowered, as to speak with all 
the authority of God, and inspire a confidence, and demand a reverence 
and obedience, which shall be as entire as if he were verily God 
himself. The relation of Christ to man was then considered,—to man 
as a sufferer and a sinner ; who, as such, has found in Christ, and only 
in him, solace and support, motive and strength, hope of pardon and 
assurance of immortality. 
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In the evening of the day of dedication, services were again held in 
the new chapel, for the organization of a Church. Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body preached an appropriate sermon on the constitution, powers, and 
objects of the Church of Christ; and Rev. Mr. Hall then organized 
the Church, with afew remarks and prayer; prayer having been 
offered in the opening of the services by Rev. Mr. Dawes. The day 
was closed by the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

The whole occasion was one of interest, and somewhat new and 
peculiar, as occurring within the Christian connexion, yet chiefly con- 
ducted by Unitarian clergymen. The circumstances, as we understood 
them, are briefly these. Mr. Morgridge was formerly pastor, for many 
years, of one of the largest and most thriving societies in the Christian 
denomination, the first of that kind, we believe, in New Bedford, 
where now there are several. In consequence of some disaffection 
which at last appeared in the Society, Mr. Morgridge took a dismission 
a few years ago, and went to the west. He has lately returned, and 
some of his old friends, joined by others, have asked him to preach to 
them, and erected this house. For reasons which we are not compe- 
tent to state or judge of, the other ministers of the Christian denomina- 
tion there, with a portion of their people, stand aloof from Mr. Mor- 
gridge and his new church, and refused to take part in the services of 
dedication, though particularly invited. This alone made it necessary, 
had they not wished it on any other account, for the new society to 
look to other clergymen ; and they turned to Unitarians, as nearest 
them in doctrine and sympathy, though we are not aware that the 
minister or members of this particular church are any nearer the Uni- 
tarian faith, than most of the Christian name; it being well known 
that all of that name are anti-Trinitarian at least. 

We regret this misunderstanding in New Bedford. Not that it is 
serious or likely to extend ; it is probably personal, rather than doc- 
trinal or essential. But we regret it, in its possible effect upon the 
feeling of our Christian brethren towards Unitarians. Ina late number 
of one of the papers of the Christian connexion, published at Exeter, 
we see charges of heresy brought against Unitarians, such as do not 
often come from thatsource. The feelings or fears there expressed, 
cannot be general. The Christians are not so ignorant or so illiberal, 
as to bear false witness against us, or repeat the trite, oft-answered, 
and wholly unfounded allegations of other sects. Nor can they so 
entirely misunderstand our temper and habits, as to fear from us any 
intrusion upon their churches, or a desire to proselyte. We will aid 
them when they ask it. We will bid them God-speed always. The 
common ground between us is ample. We have no wish to enlarge 
it, but only to keep it Christian. 
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Warren Street Caapet.—This institution, of which we would 
be always ready to speak with commendation, has now been in exis- 


-tence nearly ten years. We have abundant reason, from some personal 


knowledge of its operations, to be assured that its history thus far has 
been one of continued beneficence. Reference is made to it particu- 
larly at this time, for the purpose of announcing the fact that a change 
has been introduced in its management and services. Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nard, the Pastor, has long felt the importance of gathering an adult 
congregation, to be composed especially of the parents of the children 
now worshipping and receiving instruction at the Chapel. We are 
happy to learn that he has recently succeeded in making arrangements 
to carry this into effect. Rev. Thomas B. Fox, lately of Newburyport, 
has consented to relinquish his charge there, for the purpose of ac- 
cepting proposals to associate himself with Mr. Barnard. Entering on 
his new duties at this time, the first of April, he will preach to a 
society of adult persons in the morning and the evening of the Sabbath, 
while Mr. Barnard will continue the public exercises in the afternoon, 
superintend the Sabbath School for children, in one of the lower rooms 
of the Chapel,in the morning, and have the care of the various week- 
day and evening schools as heretofore. The pastoral duties will be 
shared by both the ministers. We heartily wish them both prosperity, 
and great usefulness to those whom they may visit and teach. 





Cuvurcu or THE DiscipLes AND A NEW UniTartan Society 1N 
Boston.—In the Society under the pastoral care of Rev. J. F. Clarke, 
known as the “ Church of the Disciples,” and characterized hitherto, 
we believe, by uninterrupted harmony, there has lately arisen a divi- 
sion of feeling and a division of numbers. The difficulty grew out of 
an exchange of pulpits that took place some weeks since between Rev. 
Mr. Clarke and Rev. Theodore Parker of West Roxbury ; the circum- 
stances under which that exchange was made ; and the understanding 
that a similar exchange was liable to occur at any time in future. 
Under the Constitution of the“ Church of the Disciples,’’ which is in 
some respects peculiar, a ‘ Pastoral Committee” is instituted ; and it 
was the opinion of a portion of Mr. Clarke’s people that he exceeded 
his prescribed powers in arranging this exchange without consulting 
said Committee,—especially as considerable diversity of sentiment 
obtained in the Society respecting the propriety of such an exchange. 
They believed there were other methods of testifying their Christian 
charity and good-will towards Mr. Parker than by inviting him into 
their pulpit; and that they could dohim full justice as a good man, 
without recognizing his right to stand in the place of a Christian teach- 
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er. Some, shocked by the irreverence of Mr. Parker’s discourses, 
others, pained and wounded by his open and rash denials of the super- 
natural origin and authority of the Revelation by Christ, felt them- 
selves required by their conscience and all their better convictions, to 
refrain from hearing him. Finding themselves, on so important a 
point, so much at variance with their Pastor, whom they still regarded 
with affection and esteem and would be glad to regard with entire con- 
fidence, they deemed it not only expedient but their duty to retire from 
under his ministry. Mr. Clarke, on the other hand, has maintained, in 
a controversy conducted in the Chrtstian World, that liberality de- 
manded this exchange, inasmuch as Mr. Parker professes to be a 
Christian believer, and leads an unexceptionable life. The withdrawal 
of his friends must be a serious loss to him, as there are included 
among them individuals that have been quite prominent in his parish 
for their interest, zeal, activity and ability. 

The seceders have formed themselves into a new Society, or the 
nucleus of one, and have secured the permanent ministerial services 
of Rev. R. C. Waterston, of the Pitts Street Chapel, who, at their call, 
has resigned his office of Minister to the Poor, and entered already 
into his new relations. His congregation have adopted the title of 
“The Church of the Savior,” and have procured a valuable and de- 
sirable lot of land in Bedford Street, known as the Prescott estate, 
where they propose erecting immediately a commodious house of 
worship, and a chapel. 





Rey. Mr. Parker at THE Metopron.—Rev. Theodore Parker, 
formerly recognized as a Unitarian preacher, and still the minister of 
a religious society in West Roxbury, has engaged with his friends, we 
understand, to give lectures on the Sabbath, with more or less regulari- 
ty, atthe Melodeon in Boston, for one year. We do not learn that 
any Society has been formally organized; but that he addresses an 
audience quite miscellaneous, on religious subjects, while the expenses 
are to be defrayed and his salary supplied by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of individuals. Rev. J. T. Sargent was associated with Mr. 
Parker in this enterprise for a few Sundays, but has lately given it 
up. What becomes of the parish in West Roxbury meantime,—Mr. 
Parker’s own charge,—we are not informed. It is said that this gentle- 
man advocates the interests of humanity with great earnestness and 
fervor, and that he does not himself wish his opinions to be considered 
Deistical. We have long wished to see some serious attempt at an 
explanation of the many inconsistencies with which, to any tolerably 
logical mind, his system seems chargeable. Buta stronger feeling 
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with us, is the sincere desire that nothing may be done to obstruct his 
movements or hinder his speech in any place that is honestly his, and 
that there may not be, on either hand, a violation of Christian kind- 
ness, charity, liberty, candor, forbearance or courtesy. 









ITEMS. 


Tur Boston Association of Congregational Ministers, who have 
hitherto preached the Thursday Lecture by turns, have returned the 
charge of that Lecture into the hands of the Pastor of the “ First 
Church,” where it originally belonged. 


WE observe, by a notice in the Christian Witness, the organ of the 
Episcopal sect, that a church building is soon to be erected for the 
accommodation of the “ Church of the Messiah,” at present holding 
their services in a hall at the south part of the city—The Baptist 
congregation lately worshipping in Federal Street, Rev. Mr. Hague’s, 
have disposed of their church edifice, and propose raising another in 
a more desirable location. 


“Tne Investigator” is the name of a new monthly periodical we 
have seen, published at Washington, D.C. The first number was 
issued in January last. It is conducted ina reverent and liberal spirit, 
and is devoted to a fair discussion of religious, moral and scientific 
subjects. We hope it may be the means of diffusing light and charity 
in a region where they are needed. 


“Tut Presbytery of Chilicothe, Ohio, (Old School) has adopted a 
resolution, by a vote of 25 to 7, declaring that ifthe General Assembly, 
at its next meeting, shall refuse or neglect to take such action as is 
calculated immediately to free the church from the sin and scandal of 
slaveholding, then the Presbytery ought to cease all further eccle- 
siastical connexion or fellowship with said Assembly ; and that they 
ought not thenceforth to acknowledge their authority by sending dele- 
gates to their meetings, or in any way support their pro-slavery organi- 
zations with money, which are intended to countenance and extend 
slaveholding Christianity, until they exhibit all their power in expel- 
ling the great sin and scandal from the Church.” 


Tue London Atheneum notices a new work by B. H. Cooper, B. 
A., in which the theory is broached that Paul's Epistle to the Romans 
wag not designed by the apostle as a direct exhibition of the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, but to abolish the division, * the middle wall 
of partition” between Jewish and Gentile Christians. And the Athe- 
neum speaks of the theory as new and original! 




















